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get wets, Sere “(Onginal.) are and pee are copious—exactly when needed they | nal man, making clean the outside of the cup and 

A Sermon, fall in ample supplies, reviving the flowers and | platter, leaving the inside full of abl manner of 


BY REV. W. N. BARBER. 


«For as the rain cometh down aad the snow from hea- 
ven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bringeth forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my 
word be that goeth fetth out. of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me yoid; but shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 
—Isa. iv. 10, 11. 


The Bible is full of apt and beautiful compari- 
sons. No one will dispute this remark who is ac- 
quainted with its sacred contents, In one place 
the word of the Lord is compared to bread, be- 
cause it is sustaining to spiritual life, At another 
time it is compared to an earthly treasure browght 
us on an earthern vessel, in consequence, I sup- 
pose, of its being so valuable—richer than gold, 
rubies or pearls, By the Savior it was compared 
to leaven hid in meal, because it is destined to 
assimilate the whole lump of mankind to itself. 
And, again, by Jesus it was compared to a well of 
water, because it is so sweet and cooling to the 
sin-parched soul, 

In our text the word of the Lord is compared 
to snow and rain. ‘‘ For asthe rain cometh down 
and the’snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I cent it.” Among thé numerous com- 
parisons in Scriptures, no one is richer, more im- 
portant or life-giving than this, as we shall, per- 
haps, be able to disclose in the sequel. 

Somewhat similar to our text are the words 
found in Deut. xxxii. 1, 2, ‘‘Give ear, O ye hea- 
vens, and I will speak; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth, My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the show- 
ers upon the grass.” I understand the word doc- 
érine in this passage to mean much the same as 
God’s word mentioned in the text. Bearing this 
in mind you will discover a, striking resemblance 
between the two passages. Both compare God’s 
doctrine to the exhilarating and gentle rain, which 
rises in mist from the bosom of the waters, and 
falls, from time to time, in pearly drops, causing 
the earth to being forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater. 

To many the text may be very familiar, 1 
have quoted it frequently in the desk, though 
never have I made it the subject of remark. It 
is now introduced for that purpose. I intend to 
specify a few points, wherein the falling rain and 
the word going forth out of God’s mouth, resem- 
ble each other. 

Ist. The rain is copious. That is, plentiful. 
To be sure, at times there seems to be drought. 
The earth becomes arid and parched; man and 
beast pant; and much of the herbage loses its 
green hue. But a bountiful Providence knows 
what is best. Man grumbles perhaps, at the All- 
wise Ruler as. though he were not capable of 
managing the world he has made. Short sighted 
mortal! not knowing what is best even for him- 
self. The dry weather of which ‘he complains 
may be necessary to drive from the atmosphere 
some aerial poison that would carry mildew and 
death on its humid wings. So long as seed time 
and harvest do not fail, so long as plenty reigns 
over man and beast, fowl and fish, insect and ev- 
ery creeping thing, let us, not. question the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator... As,long, as 


herbage and purifying the air. 

‘So shall my word be,’ says Jehovah in the 
text, ‘that goeth forth out of my mouth.” His 
grace—his doctrine—coming de-vn like the show- 
er and the dew, is ample, plentiful, abundant. 
Millions on millions might feast on bis word to 
endless ages, and still enough would remain. It 
is as copious and diffusive as the sweeping rain. 
Mark how plentifully it came down on the day of 
Pentecost, when multitudes from all parts of the 
world, heard unlettered men speak with a handred 
tongues. So on another occasion, the word fell 
like an ample shower.and converted 3000 in a day. 
Ah! the assertion id true to the letter, that the 
word of the Lord like the rain is copious. 


Qndly. The rain is impartial. It does not fall 
on the broad acres of the rich, and pass by the 
garden of the poor man. It does not benefit the 
saint, and at the same time withhold its blessings 
from the sinner. Like the sunshine and the 
breeze, it blesses the evil and the good—the just 
and the unjust. : 

So it is with the word that goeth forth amongst 
men. That is not partial. Thuis not designed 
for a few special favorites. ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world,”’ said Jesus to his primeval followers, ‘‘and 
preach the Gospel to every crealure;” that is, to 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, to 
the Jew, the Gentile andthe Samaritan. And the 
Divine Teacher says again, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and inearth. Go ye therefore, 
and leach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Surely, no man can maintain any par- 
tiality in the word of God. For though the first 
covenant was designed alme for the house of Is- 
rael, the new and more ex¢ellent dispensation was 
given for all. 
3rdly. The rain is beartifying. That is, it adds 
a new charm, where it falb upon the dry earth, to 
the face of nature. It revives the drooping flow- 
ers, and adorns the field vith a greener hue, In 
the fine language of the kaiah, ‘‘ The wilderness 
and the solitary place are made glad by it, and 
the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose.” 
The words of phropheey said centuries before 
Christ, ‘‘ So shall my word be that goeth furth 
out of my mouth.” With superhuman ken 
the good old seer foresaw that the word of the 
Lord would beauty and adorn the world wherever 
it spread. And it seems that his prophetic vision 
did not deceive him, It dees have this excellent 
effect. Profanity, intemperance and crime, flee 
like a chased roe from before it; the flowers of 
virtue and religion spring up in its pathway; and 
it gives another aspect to the face of society.— 
‘* Blessed are our eyes for they see, and our ears 
hear.” Let it go on, therefore, in the greatness 
of its strength until it ushers in the long-looked- 
for Millenium, when the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together and the little child shall sport 
with them. Let it run to and fro in the earth till 
the nations learn war no more. Let it have free 
course and be glorified. Then shall the works of 
the flesh be finished, and moral beauty cover the 
face of the earth as the waters cover the deep. 

4thly. The rain is penetrating. Seldom does it 
lie on the earth’s surface leng. It sinks into her 
bosom, to gush out in fountains, or to rise in mist 
on the wings of the wind, or to be carried up in 
atoms into the absording tree, spear of grass, 
weed or flower. Even the.flinty rock cannot con- 
tain it long. In due time it will work into its 
parts or go eff in mists. 

Thus it.is.with the word of the Lord. It is 





rules and governs, man.hasenough. The. rain 


peneirating. It does not linger around the exter- 


filth and corruption. It penetrates even to the 
heart, not exerting merely an external restraint 
from sin like fear, but purifying the motive and 
extracting from the soul impure thoughts and de- 
sires. ‘‘ This shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel, after those days saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts; and will be their God 
and they shall be my people.” The Mosaic law 
was written on tables of stone, but the new law is 
written on the heart. 

But it may be argued that some people are so 
depraved, so hardened im sin, that the word of the 
Lord cannot penetrate their hearts and soften 
them. Indeed! Go back with me to the rain and 
learn how it is with that. Did yon ever see the 
soil hardened and parched by a drouth as it is 
sometimes said the soul of man is made callous by 
sin? Qh yes, is the reply, we have seen all that. 
But did youever see the ground so dry the rain 
could not penetrate? Certainly not. At first’ it 
does penetrate, we confess, a crusty surface. But 
in time the soil becomes moist and it drinks in the 
copious shower as readily as the ocean receives 
the river. So it is with the word. A soul may 
be seared as was murderous Saul’s, yet it has a 
softening power that will penetrate its hardened 
crust, and transform it into a holy state. The 
word takes away a hard and stony heart, and 
gives one a heart of flesh. Of course, ‘1 mean 
the word preached in its purity; not the invention 
of manasa substitute. Let it be proclaimed in 
its purity and it is so full of kindness, that it will 
win in due time, the vilest sinner over to God and 
virtue. For a period he may oppose, but ere 
long he will see celestial beauty, and be captivated 
by its charms. 

Sthly. The rain is cleansing or . This 
is the case with all water, whether it be dipped 
from the cold spring, drawn from the well, taken 
from the stream, or caught from the clouds. It 
cleanses the dirty garment when applied,as falling 
from above accompanied with the sharp lightning, 
it purifies the earth and atmosphere. 

So it is with thy word, O Lord, that goeth forth 
out of thy mouth! The word cleanses within and 
without. A number of texts might be quoted 
here to:the point. ‘Ezek. xxxvi. 24, “ Here will 
I sprinkle clean water upon you and make you 
clean: from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you.” Again, Jer. xxxii. 8, 
** T will cleanse them from all their iaiquity where- 
by they have sinned against me.” Again in Mal 
iii. 3, it is said of Christ, ‘‘ He shall sit as a re- 
finer aud purifier of silver and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and _ silver, 
that they may offer unto the Lerd an offering in 
righteousness.” All these scriptures go to show 
that the word purifies man morally as rain-water 
cleanses him who applies it physically. 

But here comes aman who says he has heard 
the nature of man so defined that there is no 
good thing about him to be purified. Yes I have 
heard this exposition given to “poor human na- 
ture,” as it is termed; and have long since come 
to the conclusion that the philoscphy is false. [ 
do not believe that man, even in his most degrad- 
ed state, is all a mass of rottenness,-—hav- 
ing no good thing in bim. What! the word of 
the Lord cleanses that which is all filth! We 
might as well talk of purifying a mass of entire 
dross in the refiner’s fire. Neither does God’s 
word change man ‘‘ from nature to grace” as the 
saying is; any more than rain changes the nature 
of the.air or of a filthy garment. 





Conversion, about which’ so much is said, puri- 
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fies the heart, but I have yet to learn that it revo- 


lutionizes Auman nature. “Our ary are well. 


enough as God made them. To censure them, is 
to despise the workmanship of his hands. Sin, is 
like a stain on a garment; like filth on .a lump of 
gold. Hence, the command; ‘‘ Wash you; make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes, saith the Lord.” 

6thly. The rain is gratuilous; aad the same is 
true of the snow. The rain is as free as it is co- 
pious. No effort on our part is demanded to ob- 
tain it; either moral, physical, intellectual or re- 
Jigious. It pours down on the mountain, the 
meadow, the hillock and the plain, without money 
and without price. This gift of rain, like ten 
thousand other exhibitions of nature, argues the 
‘goodness of him who careth for his children. Not 
less are all his attributes seen, in the little rain- 
drop on the leaf—beautiful as pearl or a drop of 
molten silver!—than in the mighty fall of Niaga- 
ra. The smallest gifts of his benevolent hand, 
those preseats thal we never appreciate and often 
fail to think of, are of more value to man, than 
the richest donation a poor mortal can bestow up- 
on his friend. Let us think of these things and 
not be so thankless, ‘‘O let us praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men.” é 

As the rain therefore, is gratuitous, so is his 
word. Men pever do any thing to earn the Gos- 
pel of his grace. Not for works of righteousness 
on our part is it bestowed. We frequently read 
of Jesus, in the Bible, that he ‘‘ gave himself for 
us that he might redeem vs from all iniquity,” 
that he gave himself a ransom for al! to be testi- 
fied in due time,” &c, In another place the di- 
vine penman speaks of God as having ‘ given us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” This 
eternal life is the same as his word, mentioned in 
our text. And I rejoice for one, that we have 
such an amount of testimony proving God’s word, 
like the rain and snow, a gift. Were it not gra- 
tuitous,Jehovah would never have let it gone forth 
out of, his mouth. His lips must have been forev- 
er sealed, The severest toil oa our part could no 
more earn the high boon than’a crast of bread 
and a cup of water given to a beggar could enti- 
tle one to the wealth of Astor, or the Rothchilds. 
Not pearls from the ocean or gems from the mine 
are sufficient to purchase this celestial treasure. 

Uhly. The rain is refreshing. All of us know 
this is a true saying from experience. Who of us 
has walked forth under the burning sun of sum- 
mer,—hungred, heated and dull—when the flow- 
ers withered and the grass faded, and felt the 
Janguor of oppressive heat? Who of us too has 
not experienceed a sudden change in the lazy air? 
The scalding sua shines for a time; but anon, the 
storm-cloud rises, passes before it and pours out 
the diffusive rain, All of ushave felt that such a 
shower is refreshing. How cooling and invigora- 
ting and reviving! Not only to man, but beast— 
not only to beast but to the kingdom of vegetation. 
Even the bird seems revived, for she sings more 
sweetly after the cloud has passed over, and the 
hittle lamb frolies with new life. 

The same may be said of the word. That is 
refreshing. ‘‘ Repent, ye, therefore,” says Peter, 
“and be converted that your sins may blotted out 
when the times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.” To the unfortunate and 
afflicted, to the heart-broken and sad, the Gospel 
of grace is peculiarly reviving. As the healthful 
shower waters the plants, and invigorates the 
whole arid and panting earth, so a shower of grace 
refreshes the soul, causes the flower of hope to 
spring up therein, gives new life to faith, and 
makes an Eder bloom where all was darkness and 
desolation of spirit. 

All this could not be said of the word, I know, 
if it taught endless misery. in that sentiment, 
nothing is to be found of a life-giving character. 
In that sentiment is nothing refreshing. It is “a 
mortal poison,” to use the language of one its 
friends, ‘‘ diffusing itself into the best periods” of 
human life, ‘* rendering nourishment insipid, plea- 
sure disgustfal, and life itself a cruel bitter.— 
J cease to wonder that the fear of bell bath 
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made some mad and others melancholy.” 
I thank God, my friends, that after this manner, | 
we have not learned Christ. We believe fren 
joy is in reserve for allt people—that sin, death 
and the devil are to be blotted from the map of 
being—that in God’s own time he will take all 
his children home to himself. Such a sentiment 
is refreshing. 

Finally and lastly, the rain is efficient. It has 
power to accomplish its intended result. It never 
fails to cause the earth to bring forth and bud, that 
in aa appropriate season of the year, it may give 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater. 

As mach may be said of the word. If the lat- 
ter part of our text does not prove the efficiency 
of the word, then there never was anything prov- 
ed. ‘‘So shall my word be that goeth forth out 
my mouth; it shall not return unto me void; i SHALL 
ACCOMPLISH THAT WHICH | pLEAsE, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent il.” 

Now I conld quote you a world of testimony 
proving that Deity pleases, has willed, purposed, 
and made oath to have all men saved, ‘‘O yes 
—CGod is very anxious to have sinners repent; to 
save them if they will only go him. But then, 
we are free agents, you know, and can do as we 
have a mind to about it.” Banished forever be 
such shallow plausibility! As if the ageney of 
puny man could counteract Almighty Power! As 
if God had made a world he cannot control! As 
if his word were not able to accomplish that which 
he pleases to have it! As if God wanted to do 
something benevolent but is not able! 1 dislike 
the doctrine heartily. Like the Hebrews in the 
wilderness, it limits the holy one of Israel. It is 
not only unreasovable but unscriptural. The Bi- 
ble assures us that the Lord is God; that he doeth 
according to his will ia the armies of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of earth, that he raises up 
and casts down, sends life and death, doeth good 
and creates evil. ‘‘I have spoken it,” says God 
by the mouth of Isaiah, ‘‘ 1 will also bring it to 
pass; I have purposed it, I will also do it.” And 
David says, ‘* Forever, OQ Lord, thy word is set- 
tled in heaven. Thy faithfulness is to all gener- 
ations.”” In Num.. xiii. 19, we read as follows, 
**God is not a man that he should lie, or the son 
of man that he should repent. Hath he said and 
shall he not do it? or hath he spoken and shall he 
not make it good?” Go back again to the last 
part of the text. Do not forget how positive thal 
is. Notice the auxiliary shall, the word accomplish, 
the that, and the which, the I please, &c. ‘So 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth,” that is, like the rain—efficient. ‘‘ Jt shall 
not return unto me void: it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and u shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent ul.” 

Let us settle it as a sure fact that if the Lord 
will, he is able to subdue all things to himself. 
Oh! never question his power; nor any other per- 
fection of his. No, no. To do this is irreverent 
and wicked, Better touch our creeds with the 
finger of reason and let them cramble, than sully 
the attributes of God. Better touch the sun and 
blot it from the sky. Yea—touch anything else 
sooner than thou do a work so dishonoring to 
Omnipotence, Reason, Revelation, Common 
Sense rebel! The whole universe cries out, for- 
bear! To destroy God’s power is but one shade 
better than Atheism. One might as well orphan- 
ize the world and done with it,’ A God who 
cannot do as he pleases, is just about as good as 
no God. 

But itis time to close. Suffer me to say, how- 
ever, before sitting down, that in about all the par- 
ticulars wherein the comparison holds good be- 
tween the rain and the word of God, it would hold 
good between the snow and the word. The snow 
is copious, impartial, beautifying, gratuitous, &c. 
Our text speaks of the snow as well as the rain, 
and it has been only for convenience sake, that 
my remarks have been confined more exclusively 
to the latter. Both are blessings from on high 
like the gospel of grace. Let us be thankful for 
them, remembering that our being here could not 


be sustained without them. Let us be grateful 





also for that higher gift which supports spiritual 
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life—I mean, of course, the word of God. It ig 
alrirhhand precious boon. Without it duty woulg 
be doubtful; without it, we should 

~ © Walk in darkness with the tomb fore ur.” 

May we study it faithfully; practice its precepts, 
and garner up its doctrines in good and honest 
hearts, and like the pillar of fire to enslaved Igra- 
el, may it guide us through all the perils of ‘life's 
journey, to the land of liberty and immortal bliss, 


mee 





(From the Chicago Daily News.) 
Execution of the Murderers of Col. Davenport, 
At Rock Island, Illinois—Confession of one of the 
Culprits— Horrible Catastrophe. 
Rock Isuanp, Ill., Oct. 25, 1845, 

Mr. Epitor,—I hasten to lay before your read- 
ers an account of the horrible tragedy just enact- 
ed here! John Long, Aaron Long, and Granville 
Young, have this afternoon been hung according 
to law, for the murder of Col. George Davenport. 
Although the morning was rainy, an immense con- 
course of people were seen assembling from every 
part of the country; and at the time of execution 
J] made an estimate, and should judge there were 
five thousand present—a promiscuous assemblage 
of ‘men, women and children. 

At 11 o’clock, the guard formed in a hollow 
square, before the jail, and marched to the gallows, 
where they were dismissed until afterdinner. Ma- 
sic by the Green Mountain Boys, composed ex. 
pressly for the occasion. At one o’cloek the 
guards again formed in front of the jail, when the 
prisoners were brought out, and conducted in 
solemn procession, with music to the gallows.— 
The guard formed i a hollow square about the 
gallows, while the prisoners ascended the scaffold 
and took their seats \with the Sheriff. Severs} 
other geritleman also ascended the scaffold. 1 
say other gentlemen, for the three prisoners ap- 
peared very much like gentlemen. They were 
well-dressed, and up to this time, scarcely any 
emotion was visible in their countenances. But 
after sitting awhile a slight paleness seemed to 
overshadow their faces, as they looked upon the 
crowd and upon the apparatus before them— 
Strange would it be if their hearts did not sink in 
that awful hour. 

The Sheriff then advanced and read the’ order 
for their execution; after which, he remarked that 
if the prisoners wished to say anything, opportu- 
nity was given. John Long then arose, (the 
Sheriff having unbound the chords from his 
arms,) and advancing forward, made a very po- 
lite bow, and addressed the audience nearly as 
follows: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen of this respectable audience 
-~I appear before you as a dying man, about to 
be launched into eternity, and request (that you 
will listen to what I have to say, before I leave 
this world forever. Myself, my brother Aaron, 
and my friend Granville Young, you see brought 
before you about to be hung for the murder of 
Col. George Davenport. I now say to you, ge- 
tlemen, and I wish you to receive it as the declar- 
ation of a dying man, that as for myself I plead 
guilty, but these two men, (pointing to the pri 
oners) areinnocent of the crime. I wish you to re- 
ceive this asthe dying declaration of a man.— 
(Here he became much affected.) 1 now tell you, 
gentlemen, that Robert Birch, Wm. Fox, Theo- 
dore Brown, and myself committed that murder— 
though we killed Mr Davenport unintentionally— 
and [ wish the people of Rock Island distinctly to 
understand and depend upon it, that no other per 
son is guilty of that crime, either accessory before 
or after the affair, and every other man whois 
hung for that crime is hung innocent. 

‘(As for me, gentlemen, | do not ‘fear to die; the 
fear of death was never before my eyes; but! 
cannot bear to see two innocent men hung. Loe 
at the evidence against these men. Who wasit? 
The evidence against Aaron amounts to nothing 
at all! There was not the slightest evidence, €% 
cepting what was given by Birch; and I do not be- 
lieve there is a man within the sound of my voice, 
who does not beheve that Birch perjured himself. 
The groceryman testified that Aaron bought bread 





there; but when he came to look at him, he said 
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‘but it was not permitted to be published. 
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he thought the. nan, who, bt the bread: was 
bn or incon inetine taller. ap see what all that 


*Asto Granville Young, upon whose evidence 
was he convicted? Is Mr. Bonny here? ,(Here be 
Yoked for sometime among the crowd.) If Mr. 
Bonny is here, it is my request that he step forward. 

He was told that Mr. Bonny was absent.) Well, 
, if Mr. Bonny is not here, it knocks 650 pages 
from my speech! That man Boony has been held 
up before you, gentlemen, as one of the best men 
that ever lived. But I now tell you that he is the 
chief among thieves and robbers, and was accessory 
both before and after the fact, to the murder of Mil- 
jer. You may..apply to Dr, Willams, and Mr. 
Loomis, as witnesses to that fact. I leave you for 
the present, gentlemen, and let my two friends speak 
for themselves. I will he before you again; 1 will 
then tell you why I made this confession.” . 

(Here he thanked the audience for their kind at- 
tention, and retired.) 

Aaron Long then came forward, and said: 

“fam about to be hung for a crime of which | 
am innocent. I always lived at home with my_ pa- 
rents, and always worked hard, Last summer, I 
went down to Nauvoo, with John, and there 1 sup- 
pose he saw Fox and the rest, and they wanted him 
to go up and help rob Mr. Davenport, and the only 
difficulty was to get John separated from me. So 
Fox suid he wanted to do some business up the river, 
and must take John along as a witness. So they 
went up and left me at Nauvoo. Lam as innocent 
of this crime as the farthest man in England. When 
John left me at Nauvoo, [ gave him all the notes | 
had against men in. Indiana, and he gave me all his 
against men about here. Iam entirely innocent of 
the murder. I have nothing more to say.” 

Granville Young next came forward: 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen:—You behold me about 
to he launched ‘nto eternity.. (The prisoner was 
much affected, and it was with difficulty he spoke.) 
lam about to be hung for the murder of Col. Daven- 
port. [am innocent of that caime. lam to be hung 
on the testimony of Mr. Bonny. He says that he 
saw me on the War Eagle, and that I, a rfect 
stranger, approached him, and told him that | knew 
who the murderers of Davenport were, for 1 saw 
them as they were coming up the river, and offered 
to join them. Does it look likely that a stranger 
would approach him in that way? No! It is said 
that Bonny’s name ought to be written in letters of 
gold on the corners. of the streets; but I think it 
should be written with the blood of innocent men. 
I became acquainted with Ed, Bonny about twelve 
months ago, and previous to that time | had led an 
innocent life. He was the man that first induced me 
tocommit crime. Lleave this matter with you. 1 
am willing that God should be my judge.” 

Having taken his seat. Jobn Long again advanced 
and addressed the audience: 

Ladies and -Gentlemen:—My friends have made 
quite short speeches, 1! will now state why [ came 
out as L did with a confession of this affair. While 
I lay in my dungeon, chained down with my fellow 
prisoners, f could hear on the oue side the most aw- 
ful curses, and on the other, I could hear these men 
who are now on the scaffold, calling on God to have 
mercy on them, and asserting their innocence. Could 
lendure that? No! gentlemen, | knew that they 
were innocent, and | was guilty; and I determined 
to tell the truth about the matter. Ididso. | wrote 
aconfession, showing the innocence of these men, 
Why was 
this? The people here did not want those abroad to 
know that they were going to hang innocent men. I 
Wish you all, and especially the young men who are 
within the sound of ny voice, to look at me and take 
warning, for ] have heen for the past five years, a 
very bad man, Up to the year 1840, | never wrong- 
eda mun out of adollar, But since thattime [ have 
not heen taxed, 

The way I first came to commit crime, was this. 
In the year 1840, I became acquainted with Alanson 
Hodge. He prevailed on me to circulate some coun- 
terfeit movey. I continued this business two years, 
In 1842, there was a general breaking up of the bu- 
tiness. [| could not think of returning to work for a 
living, so I went to robbing. Since that time I have 
robbed many. I have made a business of it. Lam 
arobber by profession gentlemen; but I am true to 
the cause. You have heard it said, most of you, that 
John Long is a very cruel fellow. But Lb solemnly 
declare, that the murder of Davenport was the only 
time when any person was burt in any of my robbe- 
ries, And when I have stood before men with my 
Pistol cocked to prevent them from making an oppo- 
sition, they have been as safe in my hands as though 

ha iuted « guard to protect their lives. 
So far fram being so cruel as you may think, my ac- 
complices will say that | have been on the side of 
merey, and in the robbery of Davenport, (after he 
was accidentally shot,) 1 myself went down and got 





a pitch sf water, and gave him drink, and placed 
it, ts side, ae 

yatta os that my friends here, Aaron and Young, 
have been peculiarly unfortunate. They have been 
persecuted, and have not had justice done them. | 
also have vot had the rights which the law allows 
me. We have all been tried and convicted without 
having the rights which the Constitution guarantees 
tous. In the first place we were brought here and 
tried, without giving us time to get witnesses or any 
thing else. The counsel who were assigned us by 
the Judge, and who, I must say, came forward and 
did their duty most nobly, asked for a continuance 
in order to procure witnesses, which was denied. by 
that inquisitorial Judge, for what elsecan [ call him? 

Next Mr. Young requested a separate trial, which 
was refused. We also made an affidavit stating that 
we believed that we could not get justice done in this 
County, and prayed for a change of venue; which 
was also denied, Al] these things were denied us, 
and we were hurried on to our tial, with an over- 
whelming amount of talent against us. As fur as | 
am conceraed, I.do not mind it. Would to God that 
my three accomplices iu guilt stood beside me in- 
stead of these two innocent men, How can you 
consent to let two men be hung for a crime of which 
they are innocent? It is your duty to take these two 
men from the scaffold, rescue them from an unmer- 
ited death. I tell you, gentlemen, that what I say is 
true, and | feel it my duty to stand up here as long 
as the law allows me to live, and attest to the inao- 
cence of these men. (Here he shed tears. and show- 
ed much feeling—as he invariably did, whenever he 
alluded to his brother.) My brother has never, to 
my knowledge, wronged a man out of a picayune in 
his life. He has always given me good advice, So 
have my parents. I[f | had listened to their advice, 
I should not have been here. Last evening I read in 
my cell a letter that contained the last farewell of 
my parents. In looking over my past life and ask- 
ing myself when | was most happy, my answer is, 
when | was honest. I wish, therefore, that my young 
friends would take warning, and follow such a life 
as will lead them to (here he checked thimself,) 
will make them most happy. I have followed rob- 
bing, because without it I could not appear as I 
wished. _ 1 have led a high life for the last few years; 
have gone in the highest classes, visited most of the 
large cities in the United States—have often been ta- 
ken, but always managed to escape until now. 


There has been a great deal of excitement against 
us in this place, and [ have no doubt if there had 
been some one to take the lead and say ‘come on 
hoys,” the jail would bave been torn down, and we 
all should have been murdered. This mob spirit, 
gentlemen, is what makes so many robbers among 
you. ‘This is what first set Fox to robbing. He 
was taken, shot and whipped in company with ano- 
ther, for a crime of which he was innocent. This 
rendered him desperate. Fox is a man of feeling 
heart, one who lives yp to his profession; and if ever 
he is brought here upon this scaffold, he will say 
those men are innocent. Would to God he were 
here now, be would offer himself in their stead. 
One thing more as to this Bonny. He had two 
presses for counterfeiting money in Nauvoo, in his 
cellar, and when the people became exasperated, 
and were about to attack his house, I went in the 
night and carried the presses to a distant part of the 
city. For the truth of this I refer to Dr. Williams, 
Mr. Loomis, Mr. Gore, and Mr, MeGough. (This 
same Bonny has men now employed in stealing 
horses in Missouri; he furnished them with money, 
half counterfeit and half good. He will probably 
arrest them when they return, When | saw him at 
Lower Sandusky, I told him that he was the last man 
| would expect te arrest me. He then gave me his 
hand, and we pledged ourselves not to reveal any- 
thing against each other. Since that we had a quar- 
rel, and our last agreement was that either should 





kill the other at the first opportunity. As for Birch, | 


I first saw him six months ago, m the bushes at 
Bridges. Since then I bave been hand in hand with 
him, and if any one had attacked him, I would have 
defended him, without asking for what he was at- 
tacked, Last winter | wintered in Iowa. There is 
a gentleman who can testify to that, (pointing towards 
a man standing near the gallows.) I presume there 
are many here whom I have robbed, (Here he 
turned to the Sheriff and asked him if the time was 
nearly out. He was told it was.) The Sheriff tells 
me the time,is nearly up. 

Behold me—a dying—a dead man. And my dy- 
ing words are that these men are innocent. I here 
hold up my hands and invoke the heavens to-witness 
that these men are innocent. Wouli that God him- 


self would come down and convince this audience of 


the truth of what I say. You are about to behold, 
my friends, a sight which | hope you may never be- 
hold again—two innocent men hung. As for myselt 
gentlemen, I do not know what will be my fate—of 
that fam entirely ignorant. All ny hopes lie be- 


tween this moment and that (pointing to the rope. 
Should [ make a full con “ I should misitent> 
two hundred men in this state, Indiana, Missouri and 
Territory. Perhaps some of you think it is my du- 
ty, but I do not, for I bave some feeling for’ ther 
amilies. [have confessed about Bonny. { make 
no other confession. (Here he closed his very 
lengthy speech, lifting up his hands, and asserting 
we) last words the innocence of the men by his 
side. 

After ke bad closed, he returned to his seat, and, 
after consulting the other prisoners, returned and 
stated that it was their dying request that their bo- 
dies might he given to their friends, and not to the 
sr ne Mr. Gatchell now stepped forward and 
offered up a short and appropriate prayer; after 
which Mr. Haney read a Psa m. ‘The prisoners 
now severally shook hands with those on the scaf- 
fol, and with each other. Aaron Long and Young 
nearly overcome with emotion;—John quite calm 
and collected. "The Sheriff bound their arms, put 
the rope round their necks, drew the caps over their 
faces, and led them forward upon thedrop. ‘Taking 
the axe, he severed the rope at one blow, and down 
went the drop, letting them fall a distance of four 
feet. But now remained.a scene most revolting to 
behold, and most horrible to describe, ‘The middle 
rope broke, letting Aaron Long fall, striking his 
back upon the beam below, and he lying insensible 
from the strangling caused by the rope before it 
broke. 

For a moment not a human being moved; all were 
horrified, and seemed riveted to their places. Soon, 
however, the officers descended and raised him up, 
when he recovered his'senses, and was again led up- 
on the gallows, suffering intensely, raising his hands, 
and erying out, “ ‘The'Lord have mercy on me! The 
Lord have merey on met You are hunging an inno- 
cent man. And (pointing to his brother,) there 
hangs my poor brother;” but alas! he beeded him 
not. He was already gone beyond his sympathy— 
he was left alone, to endure the dreadful sight of his 
brother’s last agonies, and once more to pass through 
the dreadful seene—the rope—the platform—the axe! 
shall never forget the appearance of that man, as 
he sat upon the bench, a large bloedy streak about 
his neck, his body trembling all over, while prepara- 
tions were making for his final fall, But there was 
another act in the drama. As he was ascending the 
gallows, signs of an outhreak among the crowd were 
evident. Some cried—* ‘That’s enongh—let him go!” 
while others gave expression to their horror. Just 
at this moment some ery was raised in a remote part 
of the crowd. No one knew what it was; some 
were frightened—one wing of the guard retreated. 
toward the gallows—the tumult increased—a sudden 
panic seized the immense crowd, and they all fled 
| precipitately from the place. If the earth under the 
gallows had opened, and Pluto himself had arisen 
| from the infernal regiens, with his horses and chari- 
; ot, it could not have caused greater consternation, or 
a more hasty flight. The guard were with difficulty 
kept in their places; the crowd returned, and sooa 
jul was quiet, every one ashamed of himself for hav- 
| ing been frightened at nothing. One wagon was 
found upset, but it was found to be the effect and 
not the cause of the panic. The wretched victim of 
| the law was at length despatched, and the crowd dis- 
persed. Thus ended the first execution I ever wit- 
ness, and God grant that it may be the last. 











Girarp Cotiece.—At length the orphans who 
were to be benefitted by the munificent bounty of 
Mr. Girard may exclaim, “ We see land.” The 
| college is nearly finished. Badly managed as the 
| legacy has been, still the buildings are almost ready 
for the reception of students. Crowds daily prome- 
nade upon the roof which affords them a fine pano- 
ramic view of the environs of Philadelphia. The 
| roof is of marble. It is composed of square tiles of 
| marble about 40 inches sqrare, and is so flat that you 
jean walk upon it without difficulty. ‘The roof is 
jxbout 100 feet from the ground. ‘The building is 
surrounded by a Corinthian colonade that surpasses 
most of the achievements of modern art.—Sun. 





An eastetn paper. states. that a man somewhere 
down on Cape Cod, has drunk ninely-one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-three glasses of rum in-the 
last 86 years. ‘The cost. would amount to near 
$6000, and we venture to say he is not worth a ‘fip? 
finds fault with hard times, and wonders why he can- 
not. get along in the world. 





Jake says, he knows a family somewhere whe are 
in the hab of having nothing for breakfast, and 
warming it up for dinner. He thinks the beys would 
make good printers! 

Pete says, he knows. a family that beats Jakes. 
They have nothing for breakfast, warm it over for 
dinner, and eat what is left for supper! ‘They bave 
poids smart boys, and think of making all of therm 

tors. 

















1 CO rigeniat 
oS eos Natural Setenee. — 
Dear reader, have you learned to love the study 
of neture? you contemplate her vast domain 
with a realization of its vastness? Have you dis- 


covered that here is an infinite volume. of truth, in 
which you may gather that wisdom which shall. di- 
rect your “ every step” through life? Our views.of 
truth, its origin and consequences, have been, I se- 
riously apprehend, partial and imperfect. 

Its origin is from God. ‘Truth is our way-mark— 
it is our guide—it is our directory. Some have 
thought that the revealed word covtains the onl 
record of truth. ‘This isa mistaken idea. ‘There 
is, in nature, a full revelation of God’s will.to men. 
We must study it. *Tis alike our duty,and interest. 
Here we find an opportunity to learn the character 
and attributes of the great Supreme. Here is a les- 
son of truth, written by God’s own finger, which we 
aay contemplate and admire. Science is knowledge. 
Knowledge is an accumulation of truths. These 
are from the great first Cause. ‘Those who know 
most of nature, have the most true ideas of things. 
Philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geology, anato- 
my, physiology, and every division of natural sci- 
ence, are big with interest to every reflective mind. 
Let us peruse them, and point the young student to 
them, as the pare, full and free fountain, where the 
thirsty soul, fer knowledge, may drink of living wa- 
ter. Here the mind becomes expanded; it is filled 
with the materials of thought; it is. crowded with 
lively images, in the perusal of Ria he weeks 
and years may be passed with interest instruc- 
tion;—we being brought to adore the great Architect, 
more and more, and to feel a closer, deeper sympa- 
thy with our fellow men. LowsLt Woopsman, 
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(From the New York Christian Messenger.) 
Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Betty, the house-maid, was a good-hearted, strait- 
forward, common sense person, whe had lived long- 
er in the minister’s family than auy other “ help” 
for years. She a decision of character 
somewhat uncommon for people in her station. If 
have served long in my capacity, she said to herself, 
and ought to know the duties and responsibliities 
devolving thereon, With God’s help [ hope I have 
x disposition and a power to do what I know to be 
right. Under such circumstances, why should [ sub- 
mit te the whims aad capricious dictations of every 
one who chooses to assume a little brief authority 
over me? If [do this without regard to my own 
sense of duty I shall have as many courses marked 
out as Ihave advisers or dictators. Of course [ 
cannot pursve all, since some may lead exactly the 
reverse ef others, and by following the recommenda- 
tions of some of them I shall incur the displeasure 
of others, and perhaps my own dissatisfaction. No, 
1 see plainly the most certain and safe course both 
for my ewn comfort and the benefit of all, will be to 
do as far as I know, as [ weuld like to be done by, in 
stmilar-cireumstances. 

Having formed this resolve, Betty was not one to 
soon forget it, but determined resolutely to put it in- 
to operation. 

‘These peculiarities in her character, the Sanctuses 
were not long in discovering, as also their safest way, 
if they wished te retain her services, was to yield to 
her plans. They saw also that her knowledge of 
and skill im her business, were superior to that of 
any person they Rad ever employed, which made 
them. anxious to keep her with them. Accordingly 
she was left mostly to ker own way, and with more 
liberty and privileges, than any one else had ever en- 
joyed in theiremploy. On this account it was, that 
she had so long kept her place. 

Betty was naturally of an affectionate disposition, 
‘but she found few objects upon whom to bestow her 
jove in the minister’s family. Much to her surprise, 
as well as regret, she found that she mnst lower the 
standard by which, in her unsuspecting confidence in 
appearances, she had been accustomed to measure 
‘the wortk and perfections of tire professedly pious. 

For her keen-sightedness soon taught her that a 
sanctimonious face and air was not a sure index of a 
holy character, and that external appearances and 
pious professions were no criterion by which to judge 
of the heart. The deception and ly poctiay which 
‘she saw practiced hy those professing so much good- 
mess and religion, pained her honest heart. But it 
did not destroy her confidence in religion, because 
she had discernment enough to distinguish between 
the pretended and the me | ' 

‘Such unbecoming and unchristian conduct had 
prevented her feeling for Mr. and Mrs. Sanctus the 


respect which she wished to feel for people in their { Laer 


‘| love, t first the 
watts pear hee 


station. | In the children’ stie never Riealh ainli ed 
to the’ 

wager oem they hn. discouraged 
and driven from their employ, so many before. But 
they soon found Betty was not to be trifled with or 
‘upon, and that it would never answer to 

annoy her with theirimpertinence. 
They knew well, too, that she saw through all the 
falsehoods and subte to which they resorted to 
conceal from their parents and each other their diso- 





bedient and unjust actions, sv that they stood more 
in awe of her than of any other person in the house. 
The mr and bbe Met which they had been 


Y | accustomed to procure the countenance and assist- 
ance of others to their schemes, they soon learned 
was not a coin to pass current with her. ‘This cov- 


sciousness that their own inworthiness was known 
to her, made them fear ber and avoid her as much as 
possible; bat it also induced respectful treatment 
whenever they were obliged to be with her, or ask 
her assistance. 

Under such circumstences Betty had about deter- 
mined to leave this place, and seek one more conge- 
nial to her upright, honest feelings, when the infant, 
Friendless, being entrusted to her care, induced her 
to change her mind. She foresaw at once that ‘/he 
would need a friend. She pitied his present forsa- 
ken condition, and tretnbbed for his future painful 
and hard lot. I know among whom his lot is cast, 
she mused, as she washed and dressed the child, and 
knowing this, I may perhaps be able to place him in 
a way, or so modify circumstances, as to save him 
much hardship and suffering. It is my duty todo it, 
and | must forego some self-gratification for the 
~ of this poor child. I will stay and take care of 

im. 

She promised, as she was bidden, to spend no more 
time with him than was actually ry oem but still 
determined in her own mind, to be herself the judge 
of the necessity. Accordingly the little fellow was 
well and judiciously fed pm clad. Betty exercised 
her organ of order and cleanliness upon him as well 
as upon every thing else which came within her 
m seach of action; the consequence of which was, 

at he grew up as fine, healthy, and active a child 
as one need wish to see, And rather handsome, too, 
thought his partial nurse. Only that mark on his 
forehead hurts his looks a little; but when his hair is 
— he can easily comb itso as to conceal that. 

ut after all it may prove a blessing, for it may 
sometime enable him to discover his parents. I am 
confident he is of good birth or he would not be so 
— and smart. 

Thus in early life, and before he was brought en- 
tirely under the control of the Sanctuses, the careful 
Betty sowed plentifully the seeds, whese growth in 
after life were to make the man. She taught him to 
read, and gave him much good instruction, which, 
had he been left solely to the care of the other mem- 
bers of the family, he would never have ; 
gifts which in after life proved blessings indeed; for 
when smarting under the ill treatment of his masters, 
he could comfort himself with their remembrance. 
And a reflection upon them had often prevented his 
seeking revenge for some grievance, which would in 
the end only have given him greater pain. And in 
reading he beguiled many a lonely hour, after his 
only friend had left the family, which might ether- 
wise have been spent in bad company or criminal 
actions. But after a while his leisure hours were 
few, for when the family found how he spent them, 
they seemed purposely to so manage as if possible to 
keep him every moment employed in drudgery. 
ss We shall soon lose his services,” said Mr. Sanc- 
tus, “*if we allow him to read and get his head fuli 
of lofty notions.” 

*¢ Yes, all this comes of that wilfal Betty’s man- 
agement,” chimed in Mrs. Sanctus. 

CHAPTER V. 

One day, as several lady-callers were sitting with 
Mrs. Lucre, suddenly a great noise and bustle were 
heard in the hall, and prsently ‘master Walter Ra- 
leigh made his appearance, mounted, or rather 
astride his walnut stick nag, whip in hand, and hal- 
looing at the top of voice. His clothes were soiled 
and torn, and his face glowing with heat; that is, 
where it could be seen through the coat of dust with 
which it was covered, and which, with the help of 
the perspiration which flowed profusely, as well as 
an abundinee of the secretion from his nasal organs, 
adhered closely to the skin. 

As soon ashe entered the presence of the ladies, 
he crowded into his mouth the end of his whip, until 
he was in danger of choking, and stood gazing from 
one to the other. 

* Why, my son, what a plight you are in,” ‘said 
his mother. ‘Go out to Ann, and be cleaned.” 

«I want a piece of plumb cake,” answered Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 


' 





“ Weill, you cannot have any now,” said Mrs. 
e. . : 





“<qBut l willy” cried her son, p28y ue Teak 
«Phere ig wone in the house, my son.” °°) 
big i tuow there is. I saw you make some yesters 


On! you cannot have that,” said his mother, 
soothingly, for she saw he was preparing fora scene, 
« y can’t I have some, as well as to have 
company eat it all?” persisted the hopeful lad. =" ” 
« Here, take this penny, and buy you soime catil 
dy,” said the indulgent lady, at the same time offers 
ing him the coin. 
| don’t want 


. Why don’t you give me's 
piece of cake? ” loud the boy. , 


demanded 


**1 can’t go for it now, my dear.” 
« Well, Ann can get it; | know where it is, for 
saw put it away in the stone .pot,” exclaimed 


the darling, with determination. 

“ Well, tell Ann to give you a very sinall piece,” 
said the relenting mother, . 

« Pil have a large piece,” muttered he, as he went 
away. In turning round he nearly stumbled ‘over 
his nag; whereu he commenced beating, and 
kicking, and scelding that, until he became so bois- 
terous that his mother rose and closed the door. 

«© What a fine, spirited child,” exclaimed one lady. 

* And how much decision of character,” added 4 
ae Hl perse mM Sie thing'sb Na 

“ His verence will prove a fine thing to he 
him through the world,” slid another; and so br. 
went on, each lady finding something to admire in so 
amiable, noble spirited a fellow. 

‘Yes, he is a favorite child,” replied Mrs, Lucre, 
but | fear his father’s indulgence will spoil him. It 
encourages him to take liberties of which he would 
otherwise never dream, for he is naturally very mild 
and yielding in his disposition.” She said this with 
some misgivings, for notwithstanding the eulogies of: 
the ladies, she did not feel quite reconciled to the 
scene they had witnessed, and thought. she ought to 
say something in extenuation of the child’s conduct. 

hile his son was munching one part of his large 
piece of cake, and-wasting the other by crumbling it 
upon the carpet, merely because Ann requested him 
to be careful about scattering the crumbs, his father 
came in, and seeing him, exclaimed, “* Why Walter, 
what a dirty face!” 

*[ don’t care,” replied Walter, sullenly. 

‘© You must be washed,” said his father. 

“I shan’t be,” answered the boy decidedly. “I 
ain’t going to be washed every single day.” 

** Ann, take him and wash him,” said Mr. Lucre; 
whereupon the child resorted to his favorite plan of 
throwing himself upon the floor and screaming and 
kicking at the top of hisstrength. After much seold- 
ing and coaxing, which only made things worse, they 
gave up the attempt of washing, and his father said 
as he went out, “all this comes of his mother’s mis- 
management; if she had only done her duty, he might 
have been a decent child.” ; 

In the midst of the confusion attendant upon the 
attempt at washing, his mother entered the room, 
and seeing her darling in such a plight, all ber ten- 
derness returned. The reprimand which she had 
prepared to give him for his conduct in the parlor, 
was forgotten. Ann was blamed for troubling him, 
and he was led away to be consoled by sweatmeats 
or fruit, and to be flattered or hired to be cleaned. 

Thus both parents neglected their duty, while each 
blamed the other for the child’s misdemeanors. Had 
both done right, from the first, he might bave been a 
decent boy, and given them pleasure instead of so 
much trouble. 

Somebody has said that children govern the world: 
for they govern their mothers, and these Jatter their 
husbands. Be that as it may, Walter Raleigh Lu- 
cre er om | overned that part of the world com- 
posing his father’s household, and that with a des- 
potism which might shame a Barbary Dey. And 
well he might, for from his infancy they had all been 
his most obedient servants, ready to obey his slight- 
est requirements. 

While he was.an infant, his mother found num- 
berless excuses for this. He was sick, or uneasy, ot 
hungry, or sleepy, or something, and as he was the 
only and ho fal heir of the rich Mr. Lucre, ail his 
wants must be immediately supplied. All this would 
have been well enough, if in their care and tender- 
ness they had not created numerous new. and artifi- 
cial wants, which, in the end proved more trouble- 
some than any real ones. 

As his mother said, she always, intendéd to do dif- 
ferently, and be more strict with him ‘when he. grew~ 
older, but it could do no harm to indulge him when’ 
so young. But when he became older, she found, 
instead of submitting to a denial, he only exacted’ 
—_ wort ee: a a — tm rennet? 
te pride and partialit ‘or continuing to ify 
his desires and wishes. : Tas tmight be expected, such! 
scenes as that enacted in the parlor, were of every” 
day occurrence, insomuch that whea the sisters\ of’ 





Mrs. Lucre visited her, instead of finding their neph+'' 
bern pnreqen of perfectiou, he was, as they fa 2 
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cantly whispered, no bettér than their own children. 
Indeed, it’ was very evident'to’ all, he’ was worse; 
for in addition to their: love of fun and roguery, he 
had been pampered and bribed until he was. really 
a bad disposed ehild, covetous, wilful and obstinate. 

But if one word was hinted to his mother of her 
former professions and plans with regard to the man- 
agement of children, she either sought an excuse in 
gome peculiarity of Ber own, or got angry at once. 
In fact affairs soon™arrived at such a pass, that she 
could ensure obedience or decent conduct only by 
bribery or flattery. Threats were unheeded, for the 
boy learned that from her excessive a. she 
never performed what she threateued. is father 
gave up all attempts at reform, and jeft him solely to 

is wife’s contrel. 

Ata hoes age he was sent to school, to which 
he 2 hs took a distike; it was too much confine- 
ment, and required too much exertion, His teacher 
endeavored to impress him with the necessity of his 
learning. here was no need of that, he said, his 
father was rich, and he was not going to be a school 
master, Or minister, or mechanic. He didn’t care 
about learning. Indeed, he seemed to be duly sensi- 
tle of two things, and upon these he acted, namely— 
that his father was very rich, and himself a very im- 

rtant personage. 

He did not like to go to school, so he stayed at 
home. Ais mether had heard that some great men 
had had an antipathy to learning, until they were 
twelve or fifteen years of age, and she thought her 
son might still be a great-man, even if he did not leara 
at present. So he remained at home; played when 
he was not too lazy; stuffed himself with niecties 
when he could find nothing else to do; annoyed all 
the family whenever he chose; played with bad boys 
whenever he could get a chancé; and finally was 
indulged ia whatever his passions aad propensities 
craved, : 

‘ CHAPTER VI. 

After Betty left the family of Mr. Sanctus, poor 
Friendless seon began to feel the loneliness and 
hardships of his condition in all their foree. While 
she remained, he had ever a friend in his extreme 
need. But circumstances unexpected and uncontrol- 
fable occurred to call her away, and she felt obliged 


, yield. She mach regretted the necessity which 


forced her te leave him, as she already saw signs of 
the gathering storm which was destined to burst up- 
on his defenceless head. 

But she reasoned with herself thus—for she al- 
ways made a practice of reflecting upon circum- 
stances in all their bearings and consequences—per- 
haps it will prove quite as well for both, that we 
should be separated. | have already incurred the 
displeasure of ny empleyers more than once in at- 
tempting to excuse him, or shield him frem punish- 
ment. These things will soon become of daily oc- 
currence, since he fi now arrived at an age when 
hard services will be exacted, and heavy burdens 
imposed upon him. It is quite too evident that his 
is to be a life of toil and pain, so long as he remains 
here. { could not see him suffer and be silent, and 
any interference on my part would be censured, and’ 
myself perhaps be turned away. Nor can I take 
‘him with me, for even if | had a bome to shelter 
him, { know not as I have any right to take him 
from his present owners. No we must trust Provi- 
dence and hope for the best. Upon the whole, | 
think it best that I leave him; he will soon learn to 
trust more to his own abilities, which, making all 
due allowance for my partiality, are certainly not 
small, for a child in his. circumstances. I will kee 
alittle watch over him, so long as I remain where 
can occasionally see him. 

While Betty stayed, the children never dared ex- 
ert much abusive authority over the boy; fer they 
‘saw that she assumed a sort of L phar over 
him, and they rather disliked to do any thing to in- 
cur her displeasure. Even the Rev. Mr. Sanctus 
and his lady seemed to feel some hesitation in mak- 
ingunreasonable requirements of the poor child, so 
long ‘as the eagle eye of his protectress was upon 
them; for they felt themselves that there was injus- 
tice and severity in the course they had followed, and 
they wished not that ethers should know it. 

t when his friend was fairly gone, all restraint 
seemed to be removed and he was forced at once to 
encounter the trials which beset his future pathway. 
Although so young, tasks were imposed upon him, 
which even an older and stronger bey could scarcely 

é performed. Had he been a servant to but one, his 
chance would have beeg less dubious; but to be sub- 
ject to the wills of so many, and these wills not al- 
ways in harmony, his case seemed almost hopeless. 

From ealiest dawn to latest eve,” through rain 
and shine, through heat and cold, he was forced on 
his toitsome way; his labors were of the most tryi 
and crushing nature. As he grew older one 
‘domestics was dismissed because it would save ex- 
Pense, Mre. Sanctus said; but in reality lest peor 


ing | 
the | 


Friendléss showld’ rior be taxed to ‘thé utmost, for 

most’ of the duties of the dismissed servant were 

upon’ hi, in addition to those he had for- 

y borne, To enumerate the different kinds of 

work in which he was employed, would be impos- 

ible. He was the drudge of all, both within doors 
and without. 

But the labors of his hands were small in com- 
parison to the insults and threats, and cruel menaces, 
to which he was daily exposed; every one seemed to 
feel it.a duty to complain of him, and however he 
might tax his ingenuity to perform his pat accept- 
ably, no word of commendation ever fell upon his 
ear, ‘This was all the harder, as Betty had n to 
him like a judicious mother, commending him when- 
ever he really deserved it; and whoever remembers 
his childish days, knows how grateful to his feeli 
was deserved praise, It is what all children should 
have. [t restrains them from wrong doing, and 
stimulates to good actions. No parent who has his 
child’s good at heart will ever withhold it. Bat it 
must be bestowed judiciously, or it may be produc- 
tive of more harm than profit; much discrimination 
is soagrenes mm judging and deciding when it is de- 
served, ‘ 


But Friendless was told that Betty had nigh spoil- 
ed him, and now he must be corrected. or were 
censures and threats all that fell to his share. Not 
unfrequently was he compelled to submit to an igno- 
minious beating, the worse, because undeserved, and 
coming from the younger members'of the family. 
‘To have murmured would only have been adding 
fuel to the already blazing fire. 

Another great trial, and perhaps as hard as any to 
endure, was the being deprived the privilege of read- 
ing. In this Betty had always indulged and encour- 
aged him. But. after was gone, his chances for 
this much loved and coveted pleasure, were few. 
He was told he had no business toread. Books and 
papers were carefully placed beyond his reach, and 
after a day spent in drudging, he was sent cold and 
lightless to bed, lest he might even then indulge in 
this favorite amusenient. So that, except when he 
found a bit of newspaper, and while going to or 
coming frem an errand, had he no opportunity of 
reading; but even such as these he did uot let slip 
unimproved. 

If he complained or remonstrated, he was remind- 
ed of his friendless condition, and accused of ingrat- 
itude, for such a return of that kindness which gave 
him a home, and fed and clothed him, when all else 
had forsaken him. 

In a short time, in the ragged, dirty, sorrowful 
looking boy, could searce have been recognized the 
neat, tidy, hapy child, which Betty had cared and 
provided for. At first, after leaving the minister’s, 
she lived not far off, and Friendless used to find a 
moment now and then to runin and see her, and 
she kept an eye upon him, and took care that he 
should not suffer for food and clothing. She mended 
his clothes and oceasionally purchased him new 
ones, which he needed. But somehow or other, 
these, by some strange, and to the owner unknown 
process, either were soon missing, or got metamor- 
phosed into young master Sanctus’ old ones. On 
one occasion Betty gave Friendless a pair of new 
shoes, of which he was very proud, and which he 
placed carefully by to wear in cold weather. Ina 
few days these found their way into a box of cloth- 
ing, which was preparing to go to the heathen, in 
one of the Pacific Islands, and a pair of young 
Sanctus’s old ones took their place. ese and sim- 
ilar proceedings, after a while deterred Betty from 
making the child such presents, for as she reasoned, 
they did him no good, and only made her the poorer; | 
so that Friendtess was soon in the ragged condition 
in which the Sanctuses seemed to wish to see him. 

‘That he did not get into bad company and imbibe 
bad habits more frequently, under such circum- 
stances, was owing wholly through the blessing of 
God, to the good principles which his early and only 
friend had so carefully instilled into his mind, and to 
the premise which she exacted from hii before she 
left him, that he would do nothing bad, nor go with 
oe boys; which promise he had so far religiously 

ept. 

. (To be continued.) 





A Point or Ornper.—A debating society in a tewn 
* down East,one evening undertook to discuss the 

uestion ‘‘ whether intemperance or slavery is pro- 
ductive of the most evil in the United States?” A 
worthy deacon, contending against the former, pro- 
posed to show its effects on its victims in eternity. 
* Stop, stop,” cried the chairman, ‘ that’s out of the 
United States.” 





We have but one moment at once—let us improve 


THE WATCHMAN. 
' ELI BALLOU, Bditor. = «..... 
MONTPELIER, DECEMBER 6, 1845. 


Who Advocate the abolition of Capital Punishment? 

Yes, Who are these men? What kind of men-are they? 
Are they some hair-brained, hot-headed, fanatical re- 
formers ?—some chimerical disorganizers who take but a 
superficial view of things ?—some dispisers of law and. 
order, whose morbid sympathies are exercised more. for 
murderers than for the murdered ?—a few restless spirits 
who would upturn and raze the very foundations of our 
present social and civil superstructure?) The opposers 
of this reform, would fain represent, that such is the 
character of the men. who &re endeavoring to procure the 
abolition of the death-penalty! But who are the friends 
of this measure? Lafayette said, ‘‘I shall ask for the 
abolition of the penalty of death until I have the infal- 
hbility of human paras (ba demonstrated to me.’? Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Doctor Rush also opposed Capitab 
Punishment. Franklin’s language on this subject. is, 
‘© The power over human life is the prerogative of him 
who gave it, and human laws rise in rebellion against 
this prerogative, when they transfer it te other hands.”’ 
The renowned and Hon. Mr. Livingstone of New York, 
an able Jurist and statesman, ‘‘ reasoned with all the 
passion of his soul and the deep abiding convictions of 
his judgment, against the continuance of this law.’’ 
Among the friends of the Abolition of the death-penalty, 
now living and acting on this subject, we may mention 
the names of the Hon. John Quincy Adams, Hon. Gee. 
M. Dallas Vice President of the United States, and 
President of the ‘* National Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment; Hon. W. T. McCoun, Vice Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York; Judge Kent, and Judge 
Edwards of the Circuit Court of N. Y¥.; Judge Scott, 
and some of the most eminent members of the New 
York City Bar; Herace Greely, Esq. Editor of the Tri- 
bune; W.C. Bryant Esq. Editor of the N. Y., Evening 
Post; J. L. O’Sullivan, Editor of the Democratic Re- 
view; F. Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine, Jacob Harsen, M. D. and Isaac T. Hopper of New 
York. Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, and Pro- 
fessor Patterson of Philadelphia. Such are the men, 
who are among the leaders of this great enterprise—the 
entire abolition of the death-penalty! 

Can a cause sustained by such men, fail? Yes,indeed, 
were it any other than a cause of truth and humanity, 
we allow it might fail, even with such names and in- 
fluence in its favor, but, as it is founded in truth, justice, 
christainity, and all the good apd noblest feelings of 
man, it must and will prevail; aud the gallows, that relic 
of barbarous antiquity, be banished from the earth. 

We would specially invite the attention of our readers 
tothe article commencing on our second page, relative to 
the execution of the supposed murderers of Col. Daven- 
port. We cannot but feel convinced, that two of these 
men were innocent of that murder! How dreadful is the 
thought, that two innocent individuals have been legaliy 
murdored by society, because another man had been kill- 
ed! Does not this make a bad matter worse? What 
good can result from this bloody sacrifice? Were they 
executed for example’s sake, as a warning to others ?— 
What kind of a warning is the execution of innocence ? 
Is it not rather calculated to create a public sentiment of 
disrespect for the laws, and excite sympathy for the sup- 
posed criminals, to the forgetting of the murdered man? 
Indeed, we regard the hanging of these two men as no 
better then horrid cruel murder! Had these criminals 
been imprisoned for life, it would not seem so bad, and 
then time and after cireumstances might show clearly | 
their imnocence, and they might be liberated, but the 
death penalty is remediless, and when inflicted on the 
innocent, society does anevil for which it never can 
make any amends—can de nothing te repair the injury— 
to undo the imjustice it has done! é 

How leng, O, how long, before this sanguinary law of 
‘* blood for blood’’ shall be erased from our Statute book, 
and a penalty, less revolting to humanity—one more. 
certain of being inflicted on the criminals, and from which . 
the inrocent, who may be accidentally commuted, may 
be released, when affer testimony shall come to light— 























it. One moment will soon conve when this life may 
lSence—anny we live se as to meet it without regret. 


shall be substituted in its place! 











WATOUMAN AND REPOBITORY 








fy Autumn. f 
Sommer has gone with its mild winds, and its bread 
scenes of beauty, and we are now near the close of au- 
tumn. Every gush of the breeze throws down a shower 
of faded leaves upon our path, and in our streets. As 
we walk from house to house, and from field to field, the 
divested foliage cracks and curls under our feet. and 
speaks of departed brightness. The fair beauty of the 
village shrubbery has passed away, and is succeeded by 
naked branches. The song of the bird has ended, and 
is followed by the shrill notes of the fresty gales. The 
soft breezes of summer have scampered away, and now 
come the rushing winds. In the deep bowers of the for- 
est is now heard the startling moan of the loud wind- 
voice, where but a few weeks ago the gentle air played 
amid’ the bright ruffles of the trees, and awoke mild 
strains of music, as from an Eolian barp suspended in the 
heavens, and swept by the breath of God. 

I have said that is p d, and we now find 
ourselves locked in the embrace of autumn. It has come 
upon us with its faded beauty, and its chilling winds. It 
has brought with it its routine of Jabors and its waving 
harvests; and the subjects of thought which this season 
of the year is calculated to present, begin to come upon 
our attention. We turn around and look back in the 
past a few months, and there we behold Spring dancing 
forth upon the earth decorated with her million flowers, 
and with a laurel wreath on her head. She speaks to 
man and tells him that he must shake the drowsiness 
from his spirit, and go into the fields, The rains are 
falling—the sun is pouring down his beams, and the earth 
is being nfade ready to receive seed into its bosom, Her 
voice is heard by the glad husbandman, and he moves 
off with his plough and his planting materials. Wide- 
reaching he scatters the seed, and faithfully lays the 
corn in the gronnd. Soon his spring’s work is finished, 
and all his hopes and anticipations cluster around the 
time of harvesting. He looks with an eager heart, and 
anxious soul to the hour when his trials, and sweat, and 
weariness shall find theirreward. With fancy’s vision he 
sees his plains and fields covered with a rich variety of 

; grains. And as thus in bright imagination he beholds his 
half year’s labor bring to its door his precious results, his 
heart leaps with gladness, and his lips break forth with 
song. 

This is but the effect of fancy. But when . 
to reality, as we now see that it has, then has he greater 
delight, and deeper flowings of rejoicing. He sees his 
barns, and his granaries filled with ripened grains. He 
thinks himself well stocked for a long, cold winter; and 
imagines that he has enough to carry him through and 
provide him with the necessary supply to commence his 
labors when another spring breaks upon the world. 
Success has crowned higmany efforts, and encouragment 
sits on his heart, uttering her incentive word. He knows 
—he feels that he is blessed, and how you can see pleas- 
ure flash from his kindling eye, and hear delight ring in 
the sounds of his voice. The farmer is, indeed, a happy 
individual when he beholds his fall work accomplished, 
and his home made joyous with the smiles of plenty, 
and the voice of love. How sweet, how beautiful it is 
to him when the day's labor is over to step into his quiet 
abode, and there find all things wearing a pleasant as- 
pect, and so conducted as to contribute to his comfort 
and happiness. To hear affectionate ones speak to him, 
and inquire concerning his wearied form, and labor-hard- 
ened limbs. To see hearts free and glud to make his 
evenings cheerful, and their amusements for his improve- 
ment. Yes, se who till the soil, and give us the pro- 
ducts of the earth, ye are verily blessed, and the fruits 
which fill your chambers are the results of the beaded 
sweat diopped from yours brows. 





asses in- 


There are several reflections which naturally spring 
from a consideration of this subject. This should bea 
season of deep and ardent gratitude. No more appro- 
priate time in the year can be chosen, (if it be right to 
eonsider one portion more proper than another to express 
our gratitude for blessings reeeived at the hand of the 
divine Parent) than is the present. The fields have been 
eleared—the fruits of the prolific earth have been gath- 
ered in—the summer's work has received its recompense, 
and the industrious laborer is now made happy by the 
noble results which have followed his long, and tedious 
axertions. He is satisfied that he has not toiled in the 
host of a meridian sun without securing an ample satis- 


faction... And why should he not be thankful that he is 
thns liberally paid for bis work? Why should not his 
gratitude go up toGod? Does he owe him no thanks 
for the plenty whicli fills his home, and blesses him? 
Has he been dependant on Heaven for nothing smce he 
commenced his labors? Whence came his strength— 
who preserved his life, how came be with ability to work 
thus constantly? Has not the Being who created him 
been with him, aiding him in his calculations and exer- 
tions? God’s great sun has never withdrawn its light 
from his fields and gardens. The rains have fatlen freely 
and impartially, and have freshened the soil and rendered 
it productive. These things have been about him, and he 
is the receiver of their excellent influences. 

It is well, then, for him to gather up his thoughts, and 
arouse his slumbering heart te thankfulness. It is so 
common a thing for man to be favored with these natural 
gifts of Providences that their commonness seems te him 
a very good reason for not giving particular attention to 
the idea touching the source from which they issue. But 
this is a fietitious impression. Because an individual is 
the constant recipient of generous favors at the hand of 
a friend, does he, through the frequency with which they 
are bestowed, become completely liberated from all ob- 
ligations to the one who thus openly showers blessings 
on his path? Certainly not. He is under bonds, and 
owes greater thanks to that benevolent person from the 
very fact that he has so often been assisted by him. 

So is it when we view the connection existing between 
man and his Creator. Because God is constantly pour- 
ing down his goodness upon him, and giving him, from 
his own infinite Hand, it does not destroy the duties laid 
on him in the reception of those affectionate tokens. 
From the fact that they are dropping upon his course in 
life every day, and each hour in the day, it does by no 
means free him from the obligations he is under to the 
Author of those blessing. He is not cleared from all 
duty. He is called upon by all that is good and sacred 
to praise the benevolence of the Giver—to lay upon the 
altar of his heart an offering of love and thanks. 

The present season is a good time for the exercise of 
charity. There is much poverty and want in the world. 
Many a heart is now laboring under tbe crushing press- 
ure of indigence; and many a voice is raised calling for 
bread. Though we may not ourselves be in such low 
circumstances, yet there are those on the earth, and it 
may be quite near us, who have not those things which 
are necessary te quiet the calls of nature. *Tis a sad 
thought to know that human beings like ourselves, made 
in the image of God, and destined to the same last home 
with us, are suffering in this world of plenty, for the 
want of food and clothing. The winds and the rains 
beat upon their half-exposed forms, and the burning sun 
scorches and blisters their naked limbs. Candid reader, 
this is no fiction, but stern fact. Could we go to the 
sexton’s record, and number the dead, methinks it would 
startle us to learn how many of aur fellows have died of 
hunger. It would make our eyes weep to go into some 
of our large eities, and look upon the haggard forms, and 
pale countenances of the poor and degraded. To hear 
the sounds of distress come from abodes of crushing pov- 
erty, would make us almost wish we could leave the 
world, and be rid of these unhappy scenes. We feel as 
though we would aid them had we but means sufficient. 
But the wealth of no one’ individual is ample enough to 
do away the want which exists in our world. Much may 
be done in this matter, only let hearts be united. Nay, 
great good can be secured by personal effort. Each in- 
dividual! may be a charitable institution by himself, and 
so far us tis means will allow, if he be true to his indi- 
vidualism in this respect, he will be of much use to his 
fellow creatures. How much distress and suffering might 
be removed from the community, would men but come 
freely and openly to the work, 

The present time is a good season for benevolent acts, 
because now we seem tohavean abundance. The year’s 
products are collected, and ready for use. Can we not 
spare a little for some poor brother who is in great need 
of food? Can we not take some little favor in our hand, 
and thread our way to some home where tears are fall- 
ing and forms shivering because of the ravages of pov- 
erty? A small gift sometimes causes a fainting heart to 
quicken its throbs, and a crying eye to dry its lids. Let 
us think of the matter, then, and when we meet an ob- 





jeet of charity, unlock our sympathies and open our 


P 





hands\to assist. Jn this christian, duty may we be faith. 
ful, until we are called to pass from earth to heavee 





where want and tears'shall not be known. D. M.R..) 
Orford, N.'H. , i hia : 
Questions for Trinitarians, a: 


Our trinitarian friends who worship in the Episcopal 
form, after the Chorch of England, in repeating thei 
Litany, say, they supplicate the @ercy of God—hy his 
holy nativity and circumeision—-by his fastings and 
temptations—by his agony and bloody sweat—by his 
precious death and burial : 

Please to answer—Do you really believe that Gon way 
born? Do you believe that Gop was circumcised? That 
Gop fasted, and was tempted? Do you believe that Gop 
was in agony of pain, and sweat b/o0d? Do you believe 
that Gop died. and was buried? If you believe these 
things, you outrage reason, and deny the Scriptures.” If 
you do not believe them, why do you make a solema 
mockery of absurdity ? 

- We make this appeal to reasonable beings. Let every 
rational person ponder well these things, before they 
shall again address the Great Jeuovan in this unjustifi- 
able and absurd manner. 





5c Five Hundred New Subscribers, <§ 

At least, ought to be added to the list of the Universal- 
ist Watchman on the first of January next. We don't 
know how to get along without them, very well. Wiff 
not each of our present subscribers try to procure one or 
more. Ask your neighbor to subscribe. $1,5@ is not 
much, and it would help us wonderfully to get a few of 
of them, and besides, help the cause to have the paper 
more widely circulated and more extensively read. We 
have just published a few sermons and standard articles, 
worth more then the price of the paper fora whole year, 
and we have others on hand equally as good. We should 
be glad of pay in advance, and that is the true principle 
on which te take a paper—that is, take and read your 
own paper—not the publisher’s—but, in cases where it is” 
not convenient, to send onthe money in advance, let 
that make no difference about taking the neimes of suck 
as will pay. We want none others. Please send on the 
names, and send the money by the Representatives, negt 
fall. We can supply all the back numbers of the pres- 
ent volume if any desire them, or we will send: the last 
half of the volume, commencing at No. 27, for 75 cts, 
To increase our list, we make the following liberal offer 
to clubs. 

For $9, sent in advance, free of postage, we will send 
seven copies, one year. Eleven copies will be sent for 
$14; sixteen copies for $20, and fifty copies 16 one ad~ 
dress, for $50. 

Single subscriptions received for any Jength of time 
paid for, at the rate of $1,50 per year. 


Expositor and Review, 

We have received a circular, signed by Br. E. H. Cha- 
pin, O. A. Skinner and J. G. Adams, containing a final 
appeal in behalf of the Expositor. We cheerfully give 
place to the following extract from the Circular. We 
shall be very happy to receive subscribers for the work. 

‘© We respectfully and earnestly ask your attention te 
the fact stated by the Publisher of this periodical on the 
cover of the last number, that in order that the work be 
sustained, 390 more subscribers must be added. From 
300 to 500 more would place the work on a permanent 
foundation. Shall not this addition be made? Is not 
our denominagion amply able to support a work so much 
needed among us, for ministers and people? Shall we; 
remain contentedly destitute of such a publication, when 
the theological and literary work we have yet to do as@ 
denomination is so great? We can conceive of but ene 
answer from every considerate friend of our cuase., To 
sum up the whole, then: wishes, words, resolves will not, 
accomplish the needed work. We must have individual 
action. , 

‘* We wish to have it distinctly understood, that this 
publication is not as some erroneously suppose, inte 
exclusively for ministers; it is equally adapted to mest 
the wants of intelligent laymen, and we confidently look 


{ 


for their co-operation in sustaining the work.” . 





‘‘Dicxinson’s TypoGRaPnic ADVERTISER,” ‘®t 
the title of a new publication, of which we have received 
the first No. It is, like every thing we see from the 
press of the publisher, a beautiful specimen of typogra- 
phy. To the craft the publication will be valuable and, 
has strong claims to their patronage. The terms are one” 
dollar per annum. Address N. 8. Dickinson & Co., Bow’ 
= ata age 
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‘gp debate was held in Auborn, N. Y., a few week ago, | 


bétween Br. J. M. Austin and Rev. Mr, Parks, of the 
Methodist denomination. Our brethren were remarkably 
well pleased with the result—a certain sign that the trath 
lost nothing by the encounter. 


* Br. B. F.. Hatch has removed to Hermon, Penobscot 
e0,, Me., and all letters and papers intended for him will 
be directed accordingly. 








Gov. Brown of Tennessee, in his late Message to the 
Legislature of that State recommends the abolition of 
Capital Punishment. 


Remittances for the Watchman, 
N. E. P. for self $1,50—3,50 for Registers; A. O. of 
Fairfax $2,00; N. G. P, Westminster for self $3,00; S. 
R. Plainfield N. H. for self $7,00. 








CorREcTion.—In the first paragraph of Br. Grosh’s 
Sermon, last week, a most unaccountable typographical 
error occurred. For ‘‘all the success which he had 1e- 
esived,”’ &c., read ‘* all the succors which he received 
in his temptations,’’ &c. 
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Christmas Notice. 


There will be religious s¢rvices in commemoration of 
the birth of Christ, in the Universalist Church in Con- 
cord, on Christmas Eve, Dec. 24. The house will be 
decorated and illuminated, and a sermon adapted to the 
occasion, will be delivered. The meeting will continue 
the following day and’ evening, and lenger if thought 
proper. A cordial invtaition is sent forth to all our friends 
and ministers, and especially to Br. Palmer, to be present 
on that joyful and interésting occasion. Friends wishing 
for entertainment, will call on Br. C. Chase, near the 
Meeting-House for directions. 


Concerd, Nov. 24, 1845. Cc. C. CLARKE. 





Christmas. 


The birth day of Christ will be celebrated at East 
Randolph, on the evening of the 24th inst., at which 
ume the house will be illuminated, and an appropriate 
discourse delivered by the writer. N. C. H, 


The Advent of Christ. 

The birth of ‘JESUS CHRIST, THE SAVIOR OF 
THE WORLD” will be celebrated with appropriate re- 
ligious services at East Montpelier, on the evening of the 
24th inst. Emblems of the Light of Truth and of Iawuui- 
tality will adorn the Charch. 








— | 


We write this on Wednesday morning. ‘The 
weather is severely cold. Last Sunday P. M. it 
commenced snowing moderately, and continued pro 
rata until Monday night; so we have about six inches 
of snow lying on hard frozen ground. Sleighing 
comfortable, and well improved. ¥ 





English, Americans and Germans are flocking to 
California. By applying to the local Goverament, 
mons petition with the signature of two men, 
that the petitioner is a worthy person, a foreigner 
becomes a regular built Mexicaa—on paper—and 
with another petition, on an eight dollar stainp paper 
and eighteen dollars fees to the Governor, he obtains 
a grant of any vacant land equal to $3 miles long by 
three wide. , 





J..H. Farrcnitp.—A remonstrance was presented 
to the ordaining Council, signed by fourteen minis- 
ters of the'gospel in Boston and the vicinity, stating 
reasons why they thiok the ordination of Fairchild 
inexpedient. 





There are in the U.S. Navy 327 Lieutenants, 
whose aggregate salaries amount to $588,600 per 
annum, The cost of the Judiciary Department for 
the year ending June 30,1845, was $531,420. ‘The 
pay of members of Congress for the same year (be- 
ing the short session) was $351 ,600;—that of the mid- 
shipmen and pursers in the Navy, $371,250. 





Many families in Ohio support themselves almost 
entirely from the proceeds of the sales of eggs. The 


annual sales in Cincinnati are said to be not less than 
100,000,000. 





The carriage shop in the state prison at Windsor 
has been destroyed hy fire. Most of the stock on 
hand and considerable unfinished work was also des- 
troyed. 





Emigrants.—6,186 arrived ut New York port in 
October, of whom 3,282 were frum Great Britain, 
1,754 embarked at Bremen. 215 arrived one morn- 
ing from Liverpool, and 200 from Havre. 





Two thousand excellent buildings have been erect- 
ed in the city of Baltimore during the past year. 
The faculty of Dartinouth College have consented 
to receive colored students. 








Vews Items. 
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ImporTant.—We have good ground for believing 
that the English government will immediately recall 
Mr. Packenham, who, it is. understuod, has been 
placed hors du combat in the negotiation about Or- 
egon with Mr. Buchanan, and‘send a new minister 
to this country to adjust the differences between the 
two nations upon more liberal terms than have here- 
tofore been insisted upon by Great Britain.—Boston 
Post, Nov, 27. 





Tue New York Anti Renrers.—-Governor 
Wright has addressed a letter to the sheriff of Dela- 
ware county, in which he has arrested the sentence 
of death passed upon John Van Steeaburgh and Ed- 
ward O’Conner, and commuted for imprisonment for 
life in the state prison. 





Ho! ron Texas.—A large number of families are 
are now emigrating frou: Hlinois and Missieari to 
Texas. One hundred and fifty wagens recently pas- 
along the Springfield, Mo, road for ‘Texas. 


~~ “ 


The Gov. General, of Canada, Sir Charles Met- 
talfe has resigned his office in consequence of severe 
illness. One side of his face has nearly been de- 
stroyed by acancer, He arrived at this place yes- 
terday, in the steamer Whuehall, on his way to 
England.— Whitehall Dem. 








; 

Stavery asoLisHep 1x Orecon.—The Boston 
Transcript says:—We learn throagh a letter from a 
citizen iu Oregon published in the Argus of the town 
of Platte that the Legislature have passed an act 
declaring that slavery shall not exist in Oregen, and 
the owners of slaves, who bring them here, are al- 
lowed two years to take them out of the country, and 
in default the slaves are to be free. 

hen Oregon *aint*worth fighting for. If a family 
of Slave States cannot be manufactured out of Ore- 
gon, you will find the Southern politicians mighty 
about our rights to that territory—we guess.— 


- 





Among the passengers , &.. Britannia are Mr. 
Bryant, the editor of the Eweaing Post, and Sir Al- 
tas McNab, of Canda West. 


Appointments. 
Br. John Gregory will preach in Berlin, at the Corners, 
in the new School House, next Sabbath, (Ist in Dec.) 

Br. Warren is to preach in Calais Meeting-House on 
the Ist Sunday of Dee. 

Br. Browning will preach in Jericho Centre, at the 
Academy, the first Sunday in December. 

Br. Hodgdon and Eaton will exchange desks on the Ist 
Sunday in Dec. Br. H. will preach at Chelsea and Br. E. 
at East Randolph. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints te preach at Montpelier 
Centre the Ist Sabbath in Dec. 

Br. N. C. Hodgdon will preach at Randolph Centre, 
the second Sabbath in Dec., instead of the 4th. 

The Editor will preach in Huntington the 2d Sabbath 
in Dec. 

Br. John Gregory will supply the desk for the editor at 
Williston on the 2d Sunday in Dec. 

Br. John Gregory will preach in Burlington the 3d Sun- 
day in Dec. Should his old friends in Shelburn, Essex, 
Plattsburgh, and Grand Isle wish him to preach in those 
towns, they will notify him at Burllagton, as he will spend 
two or three weeks in that vicinity. ; 


— 




















Married. 


oo 





In Strafford, Oct. 23, by Rev. 8. C. Eaton, Mr. Harlow 
8. Nash, of Lebanon, N. H., and Miss Jenette McMas- 
ter of Strafford. 











Died. 


A>DR APRA AAD Nee 


In East Randolph, Nov. 26, Miss Ann Dibble, aged 
17 years 11 months and 14 days. Thus, another bleom- 
ing youth has fell asleep in. Jesus. She being dead, vet 
speaketh. About 4 months since, she fella victim to 
that most fatal of all diseases—consumption,—and du- 
ring this time, she was called to experience some of the 
bitter pangs of pain and suffering. She felt anxious to 
recover, till she was couvinced that her time was near at 
hand, when she felt willing to go home! .\Many are the 
friends which she has Jeft te mourn ker loss—but.to die 
is gait. May the consolations of the Gospel bind up the 
broken in heart, and comfort all tha¢ mourn, is the sin- 
cere prayer of 


, . . 














de 


In Concortl, Vt.; Noy. 4,/Lépha Joslia, wife of Ebe- 
nezer Holbrook, aged 39 years. During the ravages of 
quick ae pee: grove sister Holbrook manifested great 
composure’ pyre Conversed freely about dy- 
ing—leaving a kind » dear children and a numer- 
ous circle of relatives. And at the last she expressed an 
earnest desire to depart and go te that ‘* house. not made 
with hands,’’ wherein she believed the whole human 
family will be gathered, “through the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ.’’ . C. Crarm. 

In Morristown, 20th inst., Mary, wife of Col. E. B. 
Herrick, aged 42 years. 

In Barre, Nov. 26, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Lemuel Wil- 
hams, aged 70. She was an indastrious, worthy woman, 
and departed in the firm faith of a world’s tion by 
the mediation of Christ, and in hope of a glorious’ uni- 
versal immortality. Ep. 





E—— — 
STAKE OF VERMON’S, 2 '1'o the Honorabte Sapreme Court 
Washington county ss f next to be holden at Montpe- 
lier, within and for the county of Washington, on the sixth 
‘Tuesday next after the fourth Tuesday of January, A. D. 1846. 
Senn petition of Thankful Robbius, of Montpelier, in the 
county «f Washington,*humbly sheweth that on the 
28th of May. A.D 1815. at Concord, now Lisbon, N H., 
she was lawfully married to Philip Robbins, of said Lisbon, 
by Timothy Taylor, Justice of the Peace, and from that time 
to the Ist Sept. A. D. 1839 she lived with the said Philip Rob- 
bins in the strict observance of the marriage covenant, when 
she was driven from his house without any just provocation, 
and she has ever since that time beer obliged to rely upon 
her own exertious. for subsistence, the said Philip Robbins 
havjng wantonly and cruelly refused and neglected te provide 
suitable maintenance for her although he was of sufficient 
ability to do so.’ And your petitioner further shows that the 
said Philip Robbins has treated her with intolerable severity 
on various occasions during her cohabitation with him. 

She therefore prays thata bill of divorce may be granted 
her absolving the bonds of matrimony between them accord- 
ing to the statute in such case made and provided. 

THANKFUL * ROBBINS. 
By her attorney, A. SPALDING, 

Dated at Monpelier the Ist day of December, A. D. 1845. 
STATE OF VERMONT, 2 Be it remembered that the fore- 

Washington county ss, going petition being presented to 
me, and it being suggested that the petitionee resides withogt 
this State it is ordered that notice of the pendency of said pe- 
tition and that the same will be heard at the term of said Court 
specified in the address of said petition, be given to said peti- 
tionee by publishing the foregoing petition and this order three 
weeks successively in the Universalist Watchman and Chris- 
tian Repository, a newspaper published at Montpelier, in said 
county, the last of which publication to be at least thirty days 
before Reet op said Court. 

SAAC F. REDFIELD, Judge of the Supreme_¢ 
Dated_at Montpelier Deon t= ret a = iad 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

\ R,. GODDING will make his first appearance in Orange 
i county, at Braintree. Dec. 9th; West Randolph 10th; 
West Bethel llth; East Rendolph 12th; Brookfield 13; Wil- 
liamstown 15th; Strafford 16th; Vershire 17th; Corinth 18th ; 

Topsham 19th; Washington 20th. 
He will sing at Northfield on the evening of the 8th. av 











particulars see small bills. 


OR SALE.—A NEW SINGLE SLEIGH AND HAR- 
NESS ‘Terms reasonable. Enqitire at this office. 21 


GREAT ATTRACTION FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW ENGLAND FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
NEW VOLUME!—JANUARY, 1846!! 

Messrs. Bradbury. Soden, & Co. will issue on the 20th of 
December the January Number of this highly popular and val- 
uable Magazine; being the first number of a new volume. 
The great success which the publishers have met wirh in com- 
mencing a‘ Family Magazine” that should impart to its readers 
useful Imowledge, as well as amusement and recreation, has 
determined them to make greater efforts to render the work 
still more valuahle and attractive the coming year. ‘They re- 
spectially ask, therefore, the encouragement and patronage of 
every person who desires to have useful and instructive works 
take the place of lightand frivolous love tales, calculated to 
excite the bad passions in the young, which are, under the 
mask of “ cheap Literature.’ now so widely spread over the 
land. 

Specimen numbers will be freely furnished when sont for, 
free of expense, and the publishers ask of an enlightened pub- 
lic an examination of their work. Particular attention is drawa 
to the fact that clubs of ten are supplied with the work at One 
Dollar a Year, or one copy of the « Family Magazine” and one 
copy of ** Robert Merry’s Museum” are supplied one year for 
Two Dollars—a degree of cheapness, quantity of matter con- 
sidered, which has no parallel. 

The Family Magazine will be published as heretofore on or 
near the first day of each month, on clear type and _fine white 
paper. Each number will contain forty-eight double pages of 
reading matter, and be illustrated with from eight to twelve 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Making at the end of the yeara splendid pictorial volome 
of useful and ag lars | matter, containing 576 pages, and 
more than One Hundred Waod Engravings. 

Texms—One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annuar, payable in 
advance. ‘To ciubs, as before, when payments are made 
strictly in advance. 











‘Three copies one year, - - St 
Five “ + ° ° 6 
Ten “ “ = p> 10 


or only One Dollar a Copy! 

One copy of the Family Magazine and one copy of Robert 
Merry’s Maseum, (a magazine for youth, edited by the famous 
“ Peter Parley,”) one year, 7'wo Dollars if paid in advonee. 

Periodical dealers and agents will be supplied with the above 
work at the most libaral discount. All orders (cash encloeed) 
must be addressed, BRADBURY, SODEN & CO, 

N uo-witt inser ae sasne Sheed 

Editors of Newspapers, who wil! insert above c- 
tus in their columns, and send us a paper masked, shall vseeine 
the Family Magazine one year. 











WATCAMAN AND REPOS TORY 





——. 
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AN ACT relating to Common Schools. 

“ft'is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
‘State of Vermont; as follows: : 
*'Src. 1. There shall be ove or more Superintend- 
‘ents of Common Schools, not exceeding three in each 
town in this State, tobe appointed by the freemen 
thereof, at their March meeting annually. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a superiatendent of Com- 
mon Schools in each county, in this State, appointed 
by the Judges of the County Courts, in the several 
counties, at the sessions of said Courts next preceed- 
ing the first day of October of each year. ‘The ap 
pointment shall be in writing under the hand of the 
said Judges, and shall be recorded by the Clerks of 
said Courts respeetively, who shall thereupon give 
notice of such appointment to the State Superin- 
tendent, and said Superintendents shall hold their 
offices for one year from the first day of October fol- 
lowing their appointment. And the Assistant Judges 
of the several counties shall meet on the twenty-fifth 
of November, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five, at the offices of the several county Clerks, and 
appoint county superiotendents in manner aforesaid, 
to serve until the first day of Oetober next. 

Sec. 3. ‘There shall be a State superintendent of 
common schools, who shall be annually appointed by 
the Joint Assembly. 

Sec. 4, It shall be the duty of the ‘Town Super- 
intendents to visit all such common schools within 
their respective towns as shall be organized accord- 
ing to law, at least once in each year, and oftener if 
they shall deem it necessary. At such visitation the 
Superintendent shall examine into the state and con- 
dition of such schools, as respects the progress of 
the school in learning, and the order and government 
of the schools; and they may give advice to the 
teachers of such schools as to the government there- 
of, and course of study to be pursued therein; and 
in general, to perform the duty relative to the inspec- 
tion, examination and regulation of the schools, and 
for the improvement of the scholars in learning, im- 
posed on the prudential committee of the districts by 
the last clause of Section 11 of Chapter Eighteen of 
the Revised Statutes. And it shall also be the duty 
of such superintendent to visit the said schools with 


situated as often as sald’ county super tenhshe yee 


request him so to de. 

he town ee shall require full and 
satisfactory evidence of the good moral character of 
all instructors who may be employed in the public 
schools in their respective towns, and shall ascertain 
by personal examination, their qualifications and ca+ 
pacity for the instruction and government of schools. 

Every instructor of a district school shall obtain 
of the town superintendent of such town (or of the 
superintendent of the county as is hereafter provid- 
ed) a ceriificate of his qualifications, before he opens 
such school, which he shall cause to be recorded in 
the Towu Clerk’s office of said town, before any 
payment is made to such iustructor on account of 
his services; which certificate shall be available for 
one year only. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the county super- 
intendents, first: To visit all the towns within their 
respective counties at least once in each year, and 
oftener if they shall deem it necessary: to notify the 
town superintendents of such town of the time or 
times when such schools in such towns will be visit- 
ed, and invite him to assist in such visitation; and 
with such town superintendent, if he shall attend at 
such visit, or without his presence, if he shall fail to 
attend, to inquire into all matters relating to the gov- 
ernment course of instruction, books, studies, dis- 
cipline, and conduct of such schools, and the condi- 
tion of the school houses, and of the districts gener- 
ally; and to advise and counsel with the Prudential 
Committees in relation to the duties, the proper 
studies, discipline and conduct of the schools; the 
course of instruction to be pursued, and the books 
of elementary instruction to be used therein. 

Secondly: ‘To examine persons offering themselves 
as candidates for teachers of common schools and to 
grant them certificates of qualification, in such form 
as shall be prescribed by the State Superintendent, 
which certificate shall be evidence of the qualifica- 
tions of such teachers in every town and district of 
the counties respectively, to which such superin- 
tendent belongs, and shall be in force for a term not 
exceeding one year. 

» Third: The superintendent shall by all means in 
his power, promote sound education, elevate the 
character and qualifications of teachers, improve the 
means of instruction, and advance the interests of 
the schools, and among other means of accomplish- 
ng. these {sepa et the said ‘superintendent shall 
deliver public addresses on the subject of education, 


pd more than ence, in different parts of each, wwn, 


ould oe feat! peers Bas. odicows, 

And the said Coun intendents shall annu- 
ally, on iad the Beat day of September, a 
‘report to the State Superintendent, embodying - 
mation relating to.the government, course of instrac- 
tion, books, studies, discipline and condact of the 
schools in their respective counties. 

And it sbal! furthermore be the duty of the county 
superintendents to é¢mbody in their re y State- 
ments showing the number in each. district, on.the 
first of January preceeding their reports of heads of 
families, of children between four and eighteen, years 
of age—of children that bad attended school during 
the year preceeding the said first day of January— 
of the number of weeks in such year, that a school 
shall have been taught by a male, and by a female 
teacher—of the amount of wages paid to each—and 
the amount of public monies received during such 
yeav in such districts; all which information in, re- 
gard to the times during which instructors may baye 

en employed in the business. of instruction, the 
classification of them by ages, and the particulars 
specified in the last preceeding clause, it is hereby 
made the daty of the superintendents of towns, to 
furnish to the superintendents of the counties, . re- 
spectively, in which such towns are situated. 

And the county superintendents shall embrace in 
their reports, all other information touching the 
schools and their teachers, which the State Superin- 
tendent may in his instructions prescribe, And they 
shall also report as fully as may be practicable, the 
number of Select Schools kept in their respective 
counties, the number of scholars taught in each, and 
the amount paid to their instructors in the year 
preceeding the first of January before making their 
report. 

And it shall be the duty of the county superintend- 
ents, as often as once in each year, to call conven- 
tions of the teachers in their respective counties, at 
such place and by such notices us they may deem 
proper, at which convention, said Superintendents 
shall each deliver or cause to be delivered, an ad- 
dress on the subject of education, and make. provis- 
ions for such other exercises, as they may deem ex- 
pedient. 

Sec. 6 In case a district shall be formed of parts 
of two counties, or parts of two towns, it shall, for 
all purposes of visitation and returns, and for the ex- 
omnina tian of © -e~! Winet-w- «x provided for in th 
fourth and fifth sections of this act, be taken ‘an 
deemed to belong to the county and town in which 
the school house of such district shall be situated. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the state superin- 
tendent, to prepare and submit to the general as- 
sembly, at the opening of each annual session there- 
of, a report containing a statement of the condition 
of the common schools of the State, and of the ex- 
penditures of the school moneys therein, plans for 
the better organization and instruction of the com- 
mon schools, and in general, al! such matters relating 
to his office, and to common schools, as he may 
deem it expedient to communicate; and he shall also 
transmit with his report, the reports which have 
been made to him by the county superintendents 
aforesaid. 

He shall propose suitable forms and regulations 
for making all reports, and conducting all necessary 
proceedings under this act, and shall cause the same, 
with such instructions as he may deem necessary and 
proper for the better organization and government 
of common schools to be transmitted to the Superin- 
tendents of the several counties, and he shall also 
frequently correspond with the county superintend- 
ents in regard to all matters which concern the duties 
of their office, and the advancement of the interests 
of education the in State. 

He shall also open such correspondence abroad as 
may enable him to obtain, so far as practicable in- 
formation in regard to the system of common school 
improvement and instruction i other States and 
counties, which he shall embody in his annual re- 
ports to the General Assembly. 
Sec. 3. Any contract for teaching, made after the 
first day of March next, between the prudential com- 
‘mittee of any school disirict, and any common school 
teacher, shall be null and void, if the said teacher 
shall fail to obtain a certificate of qualification of the 
superintendent of the county in which such district 
shall be situated, or of the superintendent of the 
town in which such district shall be situated, as pro- 
vided for in the fourth and fifth sections of this act, 
before the commencement of the school for which 
such contract shall have been made. 
Sec. 9. The state superintendent shall be enti- 
tled to receive from the Treasurer of the State, the 
sum of two hundred dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly, which shall be in full for’ his services as 
uperintendent. And all monies expended by him 
for postages on letters, connected with the dutley of 
his office, and for the printing of forms and instruc- 





upon his visits to the several towns, for the purposes 
aforesaid at least once in each year in deck: town, 


tions, and’ transmitting the same to the County Su- 


ents, shull:be allowed him by. the, A\ 
ol Pecpne, and paid out of the, Treasury of the 
I Sec. 10; "The county ‘Superintendents shall Se 
‘allowed’ ‘twoidollars for each day necessarily | spent 


in the discharge of their duties, yncluding expenses; 
but.the whole amount of compensation allowed ta 
any Count Los tnann «ee aby one year, shall 
not exceed ten dollars for each town in the county'in 
which he shall have served. ‘The amount shale 
paid by the State ‘Treasurer upon the warrant of the 
Auditor of Accounts against the State. 

Src. 11. The town superintendents shall receive 
a reasonable compensation for their services. not to 
exceed one dollar each day necessarily spent in the 
discharge of their duties. h 

Their accounts shall be audited and’ certified by 
the selectmen, or a majority of them, and paid our 
of the ‘Treasury of such towns. 

Sec. 12. The town superintendents, and count 
superintendents shall give public notice of suitab 
times and places, that they will attend to the exam- 
ination of teachers, before the commencement of the 
winter and summer schools. 


addition to chapter 18 of the Revised Statutes, re- 
lating to common schools” approved November I, 
1843, as requires the ‘Town Clerks to make returns to 
the Governor anually, is hereby repealed. ~ 

Sec. 14. This act shall take effect from and al- 
ter its passage. 

Approvep Nov. 5, 1845. 

AN ACT relating to the Grand List. 

It is hereby natalie the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: _ 

All shares in railroad companies, that heretofore 
have been, or hereafter may be granted, shall be sub- 
ject to taxation and shall be placed in the lists of the 
several towns in which the same are owned in the 
same manner as stock in moneyed or other corpora. 
tions is now by law assessed and set in the list:— 
Provided, however, that no shares in any railroad 
company shall be liable to taxation until some por- 
tion of the road of the company shall have heen 
made and brought into use for the transportation of 
freight or passengers.—Approved Nov. 5, 1846. 


AN ACT in addition to chapter 29 of the Revised 

Statutes, relating to Trustee Process. 

it t8 hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

Section four of chapter twenty-nine of the Revis- 
ed Statutes shall be constructed as to extend to and 
embrace whatever any trustee may have in his hands 
or os which he holds against law and equity. 
—Approved Nov. 5, 1845. 


AN ACT in relation to subsequent attaching credj 
itors. 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

Whenever a subsequent attaching creditor of real 
or personal property shall wish to contest the validi- 
ty of the debt or claim on which a "Shap attach- 
ment is founded, the court before whom the process 
shall be returnable on which such previous attach- 
ment shall have been made, may in their discretion 

rmit subsequent attaching creditor to appear by 

imself or counsel and defend said suit.—Approv 
November 5, 1845. 


The German physiologists affirm that of_twenty 
deaths of men between 18 and 20 years of age, in 
Germany, ten originate in the waste ot the constitu 
tion by smoking! ; 
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| BE oy ALMANAC AND REGI 
FOR 1846, forsale at the Universalist Watchman 
fice. The work is larger than last year—answers every 
pope of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the wi 
enomination, and contains a number of doctrinal. articl 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
1z 1-2 cents single—$1,00 per dozen. All good orders from ® 
distance, promptly attended to. 13 




















MEE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAS 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 





IS' PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 


BY ELI BALLOU. 


TrRMs.—To Mail and Office Subseribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in,advance or within three months, invariably. No 
vaheert tion received for less than one year, except the money 
be mid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until all a 
rearages are paid. except at the diseretion of the pu ; 

iP All Communications concerning the paper mustibertd- 
coped to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 
byMail must be post pain. Bs 





“ITP Any person sending ue six new subscribers and, 
shall eusive aivah oe. ‘Those who poe ad sc ea 
stage or by carriers wiil be expected to pay for P 


Sec. 18. So much of an.act entitled “an actin 
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